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Mystery Winners! 


Our mystery contest answer box 
was literally overflowing with hun- 
dreds of letters this time around, 
and we wished we could award the 
free 1-year subscription renewal to 
everyone who wrote. However, we 
are forced to choose just 5 winners 
at random. The lucky subscribers 
who recognized last issue’s 
Mystery Piece as “Venetian Boat 
Song #2” by Felix Bartholdy- 
Mendelssohn are: Hubert J. 
Chartrand of Raytown, MO; Peggy 
Long of Falls Church, VA; Elaine 
Lebar of Severna Park, MD; Mrs. D. 
Bliss of Harbor Springs, MI; and 
William I. Jackson of Berkeley, CA. 

See this issue’s Music section for 
anew Mystery! 


A System And A Syndrome 


I have subscribed to your excel- 
lent magazine for many years and 
want to compliment you on the 
remarkably good job you do. 
Articles are very much to the point 
and clearly presented. There is real- 
ly so much good material in every 
issue that it is difficult to absorb it 
all. In fact, in my own case, impos- 
sible. 

I have two questions for you. Do 
you have any information on a 
piano method called the Faelton 
System? I am not certain of the 
spelling, it possibly could have 
been Phaelton. Anyway, I think it 
was developed in the 1920s and 
was a predecessor of some of the 
systems that have been promoted 
in more recent years for the playing 
of the piano by the use and manip- 
ulation of chords. The reason I 
think it was developed in the ‘20s is 
that an old friend, Class of 1929 at 
Harvard, learned the Faelton 
System during his college years 
and played the piano remarkably 
well for his whole life. 

My second question concerns an 
affliction that quite a few pianists 
develop known in medical terms as 
Dupuytren’s Contracture or 
Duputytren’s Syndrome. I unfortu- 
nately have this and understand 
that you are a good candidate if 
you are an Anglo-Saxon male 40 
years or older. What I am trying to 
run down is a cure used in 


Germany. Patients are given an 
injection of the enzyme Superoxid- 
Dismutase in the hand or hands 
afflicted. The report is that the fin- 
gers could be fully straightened, 
painlessly and without surgery 
after eight treatments one week 
apart between injections. 

This is a serious matter for any 
pianist as it closes down the span of 
the hand afflicted rather dramati- 
cally. 

John H. Lewis 
Medfield, MA 


P.S. The reference source on the 
injections was Dr. W. Bruning of 
the St. Elizabeth Hospital in 
Iserhohn. 


The Faelten Pianoforte School in 
Boston was founded by two brothers, 
Carl and Reinhold, in 1897. The broth- 
ers were born in Thuringia in 1846 
and 1856, respectively, and were both 
very involved in music education. Carl 
taught at the Peabody Institute and 
was director of the New England 
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Conservatory. Reinhold was a pupil of 
Gottschalk, and wrote several books on 
the Faelten method, including 100 
Ear-training Exercises, Keyboard 
Harmony, and a Transposition System. 

Your second question is more diffi- 
cult to answer, inasmuch as it requires 
medical advice — something we are 
not in a position to give. Dr. Caryl 
Johnson, a hand-problem specialist who 
is a piano graduate of the Juilliard 
School in New York, advises us that 
the cause of your syndrome, in which 
muscle-like tissue grows in the palm 


“and causes the fingers (usually the 


fourth and fifth fingers) to contract, is 
unknown. Massage therapy and exten- 
sive exercise are thought to exacerbate 
the problem rather than relieve it. She 
suggests checking at your local library 
for literature on the subject written by 
the Canadian hand surgeon Dr. Robert 
MacFarlane. He is considered the 
world’s expert on this condition. We 
wish you luck, and hope you'll let us 
know the outcome of your search for 
relief. 

Continued on page 47 
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Recording Little-Knows 


Rachmaninoff Work 


ae idea had been cooking for 


a long time. Here was a major 
Rachmaninoff piano work — his 
Fourth Concerto — that, in its 
revised version, had never cap- 
tured the imagination of the music 
public or, for that matter, of very 
many musicians. Yet there was an 
earlier version that had not 
received much attention at all. My 
musical curiosity led me to an 
important question. Was there 
something here that we have been 
missing all along? 

I should mention that I have 
long been a Rachmaninoff devotee. 
Although I don’t remember my 
first encounter with his music, I do 
recall working on the G minor 
Prelude at an early age, when my 
piano teacher brought me a record- 
ing of the same work performed by 
the composer himself. I knew there 
had been great composer-pianists 
in the past—Mozart, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt to name a few — 
but I could only imagine how their 
playing sounded. Rachmaninoff’s 
dual talents had been captured for 
posterity, and hearing this perform- 
ance was a profoundly inspiring 
experience for me. 

A character of pivotal impor- 
tance to this story is conductor Igor 
Buketoff. We had met in 1982, and 
through our mutual interest in con- 
temporary music and good food — 
not necessarily in that order — we 
had fast become good friends. One 
night at dinner we learned that we 
also shared a great interest in 
Rachmaninoff, and Igor informed 
me that he had not only heard 
Rachmaninoff perform on numer- 
ous occasions, but that he had been 
close to Rachmaninoff and had con- 
sulted him when preparing some of 
that composer’s works for perform- 
ance. From that point on 
Rachmaninoff became a regular 
topic of conversation when Igor 


By WILLIAM BLACK 


William Black and Igor Buketoff 


and I would meet. 

I remember talking with Igor 
when he was preparing the Third 
Symphony for an all-Rachmaninoff 
program he was to conduct in 
Prague. Because Rachmaninoff had 
authorized cuts in this Symphony, 
we began discussing the pros and 
cons of doing revised or original 
versions of his compositions. 
(Among the major works that have 
been either revised or cut are the 
Second and Third Symphonies, the 
Third Piano Concerto, and the 
Second Piano Sonata.) We agreed 
that the recent trend of going back 
to Rachmaninoff's original inten- 
tions was both valid and preferable. 

Remembering that the Fourth 
Piano Concerto, as we knew it, was 
a revised work, I wondered aloud if 
such an approach was applicable in 
this case. We were both immediate- 
ly intrigued by the thought. 

The first published version of the 
Fourth Piano Concerto (finished in 
1927 and published in 1928) was 
withdrawn shortly after its publica- 
tion (a case of overreaction to some 
hostile criticism), so copies of the 
score are scarce, but, as luck would 
have it, Igor owned one. We made 


a comprehensive comparison of the 
two published versions — Igor con- 
centrating on matters of orchestra- 
tion while I compared the solo 
parts — and we concluded that the 
earlier version was not only signifi- 
cantly different from the revised 
edition but that it was considerably 
more convincing and satisfying. 
Cuts, both large and small, had 
been made for the revision, and 
large sections of the second and 
third movements had been entirely 
re-cast. We were not surprised by 
the weakening effect the cuts had 
made on the structure of the work, 
but we were delighted to find that 
the piano writing in the earlier ver- 
sion was more characteristic of 
Rachmaninoff; the textures were 
richer, more varied and imagina- 
tive. The earlier version was more 
colorful and cohesive, and we were 
convinced that the Fourth Piano 
Concerto had not been more widely 
accepted because most people had 
not heard what it really was intend- 
ed to sound like. Together, we 
made the very first recording of 
this neglected masterwork. 

One can only speculate on the 
reasons behind Rachmaninoff’s 
decision to revise this work. Since 
emigrating from Russia in 1917, 
Rachmaninoff had embarked on a 
full-time career as concert pianist in 
order to support his family. There 
was little time for composition, so 
several years went by before he 
could return to work on the Fourth 
Piano Concerto, which he had 
begun back in 1914. At the time of 
the 1927 premiere, several years 
had elapsed since Rachmaninoff 
had presented a new work of his 
own to the public. Although 
adverse criticism was normal for 
his music, the remarks that accom- 
panied the introduction of this con- 
certo were particularly nasty. One 

Continued on page 47 
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Griffes’ “The Vale of Dreams” 


By JOSEPH SMITH 


Since his New York debut in 1974, Joseph Smith has 
performed in the United States and Europe to audience and 
critical acclaim. His last recording, Grieg and Grainger 
Piano Music (Music Heritage Society, CD 512134M) 
includes first recordings of two Grainger pieces. A Master 
Class by Mr. Smith on one of these pieces appeared in the 
January/February 1989 issue of Keyboard Classics. 

Mr. Smith's recording of Charles Griffes’ complete piano 
music is being released by Musical Heritage Society in 
February 1992 (Compact disc #513043, cassette #312043). 
He has long had a special interest in the music of Griffes and 
has performed virtually the entire canon. The Frankfurter 
Allgemeine described him as “a richly sensitive interpreter” 
of Griffes, while the N.Y. Post wrote “it would be difficult to 
conceive of more impressively detailed readings.” The N.Y. 
Times found his performances of Griffes “totally 
convincing . . . tapping their poetic essence to the full,” and 
the N.Y. Daily News wrote that he played the Sonata with 
“abandon and tensile power.” 

A recital Mr. Smith gave last season at the North Carolina 
School of the Arts, which included Griffes’ Three Tone- 
Pictures, is being broadcast on radio throughout that state. 
In 1992, he will also be performing these pieces in recitals at 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. (January 12 
at 7 p.m.) and at Alice Tully Hall in New York (May 9 at 8 


p:m.). 


Ty. American Charles Griffes composed significant 
works for piano solo throughout his brief life (1884- 
1920). The Three Tone-Pictures (“The Lake At Evening,” 
“The Vale of Dreams,” and “The Night Winds”), 
althougir his earliest published instrumental pieces, 
already sound totally Griffesian. Each of these brief, 
concentrated pieces explores a single pregnant motif. 
The three can be performed either separately or togeth- 
er—the entire set lasts only eight to nine minutes. 

Griffes was able to create highly personal effects 
within the language of tonality. “The Vale of Dreams” 
(1912) is unequivocally in E-flat major, yet it manages to 
evade its tonic triad until the final chord, and even here 
it appears not in root position, but in a 6/4 inversion. 
This helps sustain the piece’s mysteriously floating, neb- 
ulous quality—even the climactic passages seem 
weightless. 

Because its dynamic range is so restrained, “The Vale 
of Dreams” challenges the performer to produce the 
greatest possible variety of tonal shadings. The una corda 
pedal therefore is of special importance. The misleading 
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Joseph Smith 


name “soft pedal” suggests that the una corda pedal is 
merely an artificial aid to playing softly. In fact, the dis- 
tant, veiled sound made possible by this pedal is dis- 
tinctly different from the delicate, clear sonorities pro- 
duced by playing pianissimo tre corde (without the una 
corda). Often poised between p and ppp, “The Vale of 
Dreams” offers abundant opportunities for both colors. 
Griffes gave “The Vale of Dreams” (“vale” is a poetic 
contraction of “valley”) an epigraph from Poe: 


At midnight in the month of June, 

I stand beneath the mystic moon. & 
An opiate vapor, dewy, dim, 

Exhales from out her golden rim, 

And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 

Upon the quiet mountain-top, 

Steals drowsily and musically 

Into the universal valley. 


Unaccountably, this quotation was dropped from later 
editions. Did the publisher consider the convention of 
epigraphs passé in 1943? Griffes would sometimes 


choose a few suitable lines of poetry only after the com- 
pletion of a piece, but he early alluded to “The Vale Of 
Dreams” and “The Night Winds” as his “Poe pieces.” 

The indication “sognando” means “dreaming.” 

Bar 1: Because the effect of the introductory two bars is 
a subdued pulsation sustaining a single harmony, the rep- 
etitions must be not only soft, but also uniform. To pre- 
vent individual notes from standing out or failing to 
sound, grasp the chord firmly with the fingers and exe- 
cute the repetitions with tiny movements of the entire 
arm. Try repeating the chord without allowing the keys to 
return all the way to their raised position, in order to min- 
imize the movement of the hammers. In this introduction, 
the una corda helps keep the chords “distant.” 
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release 


Those who do not agree that this modification helps 
realize the intended effect will, I hope, at least give me 
credit for making a frank disclosure. 

Bars 13-15: In these bars, the bass, although in chang- 
ing octaves, makes a steady chromatic descent from B- 
flat to F-sharp. 
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Considering the strange harmonic stasis up to this point, 
this is clearly a significant event. (Later, the bass will 
make a similar descent, likewise to the distant note of F- 
sharp, as the piece approaches its dizzying climax.) In 
the left hand, I voice strongly toward the bass notes A- 
natural, G-sharp and G-natural. At the beginning of bar 
15, I like to allow the ominous low F-sharp a little extra 
time—very low notes are harder for the ear to register 
than higher ones, and this pitch is quite unexpected. 

Bar 18: Because the indication poco cresc. appears on 
the previous page (bar 15), it is easy to forget that the 
crescendo peaks in bar 18. (Considering that a diminu- 
endo to pp and then a ppp follow, this crescendo is 
indeed welcome.) The left-hand slurring in this bar 
must be quite pronounced, if it is to penetrate through 
the pedal. I suggest a very slight lingering on the first 
note of each of the two-note groups. 
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requires some calcu- 
ut also the suddenly 
ives bar 19 a particu- 
ver, must be held in 
ibtly different in har- 
try to heighten the 
uter melodic octaves 
right hand in the pp 

i voice of each chord 
in the ppp phrase. 1ne ena o1 va 22, which explains the 
peculiar harmonic movement as a modulation to the 
key of A-major, may benefit from a little extra time. 

Bars 26-29: The four one-bar fragments seem like 
frustrated attempts at a longer thought. I suggest insert’ 
ing tiny breaths between the slurs to help covey tt 
desired effect of discontinuity. (The pedal, however 


connects the bass line, and its changes therefore do not©~ __ 


coincide with the slurs.) The sweeping flight which fol- 
lows becomes, by contrast, all the more dramatic. 

Bars 30-32: Perhaps the three-against-four rhythm in 
bar 23 may flow by itself. In bars 30 and 31, though, 
due to the constant jumping around of both hands, one 
must have made the mixed rhythm fully conscious in 
order to play it correctly. A method for mastering this 
rhythm appears in a separate box attached to this article. 

Whenever we try to wrest too much sound from the 
extreme treble, we risk shrillness. By stressing the right 
hand thumbs in bars 30-32, we can help ensure a warm 


’ sound. \ 


Bar 33: This passage, in which two superimposed 
continued on page 42 
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ar, American Charles Griffes composed significant 
works for piano solo throughout his brief life (1884- 
1920). The Three Tone-Pictures (“The Lake At Evening,” 
“The Vale of Dreams,” and “The Night Winds”), 
althoug!t his earliest published instrumental pieces, 
already sound totally Griffesian. Each of these brief, 
concentrated pieces explores a single pregnant motif. 
The three can be performed either separately or togeth- 
er—the entire set lasts only eight to nine minutes. 

Griffes was able to create highly personal effects 
within the language of tonality. “The Vale of Dreams” 
(1912) is unequivocally in E-flat major, yet it manages to 
evade its tonic triad until the final chord, and even here 

_ it appears not in root position, but in a 6/4 inversion. 
This helps sustain the piece’s mysteriously floating, neb- 
ulous quality—even the climactic passages seem 
weightless. 

Because its dynamic range is so restrained, “The Vale 
of Dreams” challenges the performer to produce the 
greatest possible variety of tonal shadings. The una corda 
pedal therefore is of special importance. The misleading 
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name “soft pedal” suggests that the una corda pedal is 
merely an artificial aid to playing softly. In fact, the dis- 
tant, veiled sound made possible by this pedal is dis- 
tinctly different from the delicate, clear sonorities pro- 
duced by playing pianissimo tre corde (without the una 
corda). Often poised between p and ppp, “The Vale of 
Dreams” offers abundant opportunities for both colors. 
Griffes gave “The Vale of Dreams” (“vale” is a poetic 
contraction of “valley”) an epigraph from Poe: 


At midnight in the month of June, 

I stand beneath the mystic moon. ‘ 
An opiate vapor, dewy, dim, 

Exhales from out her golden rim, 

And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 

Upon the quiet mountain-top, 

Steals drowsily and musically 

Into the universal valley. 


Unaccountably, this quotation was dropped from later 
editions. Did the publisher consider the convention of 
epigraphs passé in 1943? Griffes would sometimes 


choose a few suitable lines of poetry only after the com- 
pletion of a piece, but he early alluded to “The Vale Of 
Dreams” and “The Night Winds” as his “Poe pieces.” 

The indication “sognando” means “dreaming.” 

Bar 1: Because the effect of the introductory two bars is 
a subdued pulsation sustaining a single harmony, the rep- 
etitions must be not only soft, but also uniform. To pre- 
vent individual notes from standing out or failing to 
sound, grasp the chord firmly with the fingers and exe- 
cute the repetitions with tiny movements of the entire 
arm. Try repeating the chord without allowing the keys to 
return all the way to their raised position, in order to min- 
imize the movement of the hammers. In this introduction, 
the una corda helps keep the chords “distant.” 


Griffes alluded 
to this music as his 
are. Pieces 


Bar 3: The collision of the hands towards the end of 
this bar presents a special problem. Of course, the left 
hand must release its last four-note chord to make way 
for the right. However, even with careful maneuvering, 
the B-flat in the last left-hand chord tends to be obtru- 
sive, because it falls in the same range as the melody 
triplet. I use an expedient some may regard as cheating. 
I simply do not strike this final left-hand B-flat, trusting 
the lower voice of the right-hand third to suggest it. 
Instead, immediately after striking the left-hand A-flat, I 
transfer the B-flat, while still depressed by the right 
hand, to the left. Thus, the note remains sounding when 
I change the pedal at the beginning of bar 4. 


release Re 


Those who do not agree that this modification helps 
realize the intended effect will, I hope, at least give me 
credit for making a frank disclosure. 

Bars 13-15: In these bars, the bass, although in chang- 
ing octaves, makes a steady chromatic descent from B- 
flat to F-sharp. 
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Considering the strange harmonic stasis up to this point, 
this is clearly a significant event. (Later, the bass will 
make a similar descent, likewise to the distant note of F- 
sharp, as the piece approaches its dizzying climax.) In 
the left hand, I voice strongly toward the bass notes A- 
natural, G-sharp and G-natural. At the beginning of bar 
15, I like to allow the ominous low F-sharp a little extra 
time—very low notes are harder for the ear to register 
than higher ones, and this pitch is quite unexpected. 

Bar 18: Because the indication poco cresc. appears on 
the previous page (bar 15), it is easy to forget that the 
crescendo peaks in bar 18. (Considering that a diminu- 
endo to pp and then a ppp follow, this crescendo is 
indeed welcome.) The left-hand slurring in this bar 
must be quite pronounced, if it is to penetrate through 
the pedal. I suggest a very slight lingering on the first 
note of each of the two-note groups. 

Bar 19: In the left hand of bars 19 and 21, the flagging 
of the notes by twos may only indicate hand posi- 
tions—the fifth finger always on the single note. 
However, I feel that it also suggests an echoing of the 
two-note slurs of bar 18, and therefore that the synco- 
pated fifth-finger single notes should be gently stressed. 


The dynamic shaping of bars 19-22 requires some calcu- 
lation. Not just the indicated pp, but also the suddenly 
wide spacing between the hands gives bar 19 a particu- 
larly eerie cast. Some effect, however, must be held in 
reserve for bar 21, which is both subtly different in har- 
mony and a degree softer yet. I try to heighten the 
contrast by voicing towards the outer melodic octaves 
(thumb and fifth fingers) of the right hand in the pp 
phrase, but isolating just the highest voice of each chord 
in the ppp phrase. The end of bar 22, which explains the 
peculiar harmonic movement as a modulation to the 
key of A-major, may benefit from a little extra time. 

Bars 26-29: The four one-bar fragments seem like 
frustrated attempts at a longer thought. I suggest insert’ 
ing tiny breaths between the slurs to help comyey tk 
desired effect of discontinuity. (The pedal, however a 
connects the bass line, and its changes therefore do not~ 
coincide with the slurs.) The sweeping flight which fol- 
lows becomes, by contrast, all the more dramatic. 

Bars 30-32: Perhaps the three-against-four rhythm in 
bar 23 may flow by itself. In bars 30 and 31, though, 
due to the constant jumping around of both hands, one 
must have made the mixed rhythm fully conscious in 
order to play it correctly. A method for mastering this 
rhythm appears in a separate box attached to this article. _ 

Whenever we try to wrest too much sound from the 
extreme treble, we risk shrillness. By stressing the right 
hand thumbs in bars 30-32, we can help ensure a warm 


* sound. i 


Bar 33: This passage, in which two superimposed 
continued on page 42 
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A perfect ear for music 
means knowing how 
to listen. 


aA 
by David L. Burge 


| t all started in ninth grade as a sort of 
teenage rivalry. 

I was practicing the piano about five 
hours daily. Linda practiced far less. But 
somehow Linda always seemed to have an 
edge which made her the star performer 
of our school. 

It was frustrating. 

What does she have that I don’t? Vd 
wonder. 

Then one day I ran into Sheryl, Linda’s 
best friend. She bragged on and on about 
Linda, adding fuel to my fire. ‘““You could 
never be like Linda,’ she taunted. 
“Linda’s got Perfect Pitch.” 

“What’s Perfect Pitch?” I asked. 

Sheryl told me all about Linda’s 
uncanny abilities: how she could name 
tones and chords—just by ear; how she 
could sing tones on pitch—from sheer 
memory; and how she could play songs 
after merely hearing them on the radio! 

My heart sank. Her fantastic ear is the 
key to her success I thought. How could I 
ever hope to compete with her? 

Then I doubted it all. How could she 
possibly know F¢# or Bb just by listening? 
An ear like that would give mastery of the 
entire musical language! 

It bothered me. Did she really have 
Perfect Pitch? I finally got the nerve and 
asked her if the rumors were true. 

“Yes,” Linda nodded to me aloofly. 

Perfect Pitch was too good to believe. 

I rudely pressed, ‘“‘Can I test you 
sometime?” 

“OK,” she replied cheerfully. 


1 couldn’'t wait to make 


her eat her words... 

My plan was ingeniously simple: 

I picked a moment when Linda least 
suspected. Then I boldly challenged her to 


The true story behind Burge’s best-selling Perfect Pitch method 


¢¢ How I discovered 


the secret to 


name tones for me—by ear. 

I made sure she had not 
been playing any music. I 
made her stand so she could 
not see the piano keyboard. I 
made certain other class- 
mates could not help her. 
Everything was just right so I 
could expose her claims as a 
ridiculous joke. 

Nervously, I plotted my 
testing strategy. Linda seemed 
serene. With silent apprehen- 
sion I selected a tone: F#. 
(She'll never guess F#!) 

I had barely touched the 
key. “F#,’ she said. 

I was astonished. 

I quickly played another 
tone. She didn’t even stop to 
think. /Jnstantly she announced 
the correct pitch. I played 
more and more tones here and 
there on the keyboard, and 
each time she knew the pitch 
—without effort. She was SO 
amazing—she could identify 
tones as easily as colors! 

“Sing an Eb,” I demanded, 
determined to mess her up. 

Quickly she sang the prop- 
er pitch. I made her sing 
more tones (trying hard to 
make them increasingly diffi- 
cult), but still she sang every 
one perfectly on pitch. 

I was totally boggled. ““How in the 
world do you do it?” 1 blurted. 

“T don’t know,” she sighed. And to my 
dismay that was as much as I could get 
out of her! 

The reality of Perfect Pitch hit me hard. 
My head was dizzy with disbelief, yet I 
now knew that Perfect Pitch is real. 


I couldn’t figure it out... 

“How does she do it?” I kept asking 
myself. On the other hand, why can’t 
everyone identify tones by ear? 

It dawned on me that most musicians 
can’t tell the sound of C from C#, or the 
key of A major from F major—like artists 
who brush painting after painting without 


Perfect Pitch” 


knowing green from turquoise. It seemed 
odd and contradictory. 

I found myself even more mystified 
than before. Humiliated and puzzled, I 
went home to work on this problem. At 
age 14, this was a hard nut to crack. 

You can be sure I tried it myself. I 
would sweet-talk my brothers and sisters 
into playing tones for me so I could guess 
each pitch by ear. Most every attempt 
failed miserably. 

I tried day after day to learn the tones. I 
tried playing them over and over in order 
to memorize them. I tried to feel the 
“highness” or “lowness’”’ of each pitch. 

But nothing worked. I just could not 
recognize the tones by ear. It was 
hopeless. 


lz 


After weeks in vain, I finally gave up. 
Linda’s gift was indeed extraordinary. But 
for me, it was out of reach. 


Then came the 


realization... 

It was like a miracle. Once I had 
stopped straining my ear, I started to 
listen NATURALLY. Then the incredible 
secret to Perfect Pitch jumped right into 
my lap. 

I began to notice faint “colors” within 
the tones. Not visual colors—but colors of 
pitch. They had always been there. But 
this was the first time I had ever “‘let go” 
—and just listened—to discover these 
subtle differences in the sounds. 

Soon I could name tones by ear! It was 
simple. I could hear how F# sounds one 
way—while Bb has a different quality. It 
was as easy as seeing red and blue! 

The realization struck me: THIS IS 
PERFECT PITCH! This is how Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart could mentally 
envision music— 
and identify tones, 
chords, and keys at 
will—by listening for 
these pitch colors. 

I became con- 
vinced that any- 
one could gain Per- 
fect Pitch by learning 
how to unlock this 
simple secret of 
“color hearing.” 

When I told my 
friend Ann that she 
could have Perfect 
Pitch, she laughed. 
“You have to be born 
with Perfect Pitch,” 
she asserted. 

“You don’t understand what Perfect 
Pitch is,’ I explained. “It’s easy!” 

I showed her how to listen. Timidly, 
she confessed that she could hear the 
colors too. Soon she also had Perfect 
Pitch. We became instant celebrities; 
everyone was amazed. 

As I continued with piano, my Perfect 
Pitch allowed me to progress faster than I 
ever thought possible. (I would later skip 
over required college courses.) Perfect 
Pitch made everything easier—perform- 
ing, composing, arranging, sight-reading, 
transposing, improvising—and it sky- 
rocketed my enjoyment as well. Music is 
definitely a hearing art. 

Oh yes, and as for Linda—well, time 
found us at the end of our senior year of 
high school, with my final chance to 
outdo her. 

Our local university sponsored a music 
festival each spring. That year, I scored 


“How in the world do you 
do it?” | blurted. | was totally boggled. 


an A+ in the most advanced performance 
category. Linda scored only an A. 
Sweet victory was mine at last! 


How you can have 
Perfect Pitch too: 


By now, thousands of musicians and 
research at two universities have shown 
that my easy method really does work 
(please call our studio for research info). 

Now Id like to show YOU how to gain 
Perfect Pitch! 

To start, you need only a few basic 
instructions. I’ve put everything I know 
into my Perfect Pitch® SuperCourse, 
available on 5 audio cassettes with a 
handbook. It’s fun—and you don't even 
have to read music! It’s also guaranteed 
to work for you, regardless of your instru- 
ment, style, or current ability level. 

Order your own Perfect Pitch® Super- 
Course and listen to the first two tapes. 
Pll personally guarantee you will hear the 
Perfect Pitch colors I'll start you on—or 
you can return the 
Course for a full 
refund. You’ve got 
my word on it. 

You can even read 
the short handbook 
and monitor your 
progress at no risk. 
You must notice a 
dramatic improve- 
ment in your sense of 
pitch within 40 days, 
or return the Course 
and I'll make sure you 
get your refund— 
no questions asked! 

If you decide to 
keep your Perfect 
Pitch® SuperCourse 
and continue your ear-training, listen to 
the remaining three tapes (included) for 
more advanced instructions. 

Try the Course right now, and you’ll 
also receive my 90-minute companion 
tape on Relative Pitch—yours to keep 
FREE—even if you return your Perfect 
Pitch® SuperCourse jor a refund! 

Think of the possibilities that Perfect 
Pitch can open for you musically. Imagine 
how it can improve your playing, your 
singing—your creativity and confidence. 

And picture the look on your friends’ 
faces when YOU can name tones and 
chords with laser-like precision! 

Don’t laugh! Just wait until you hear the 
simple secret for yourself! 


Are you ready to discover 
your own Perfect Pitch? 

Then order your Course 
now on a 40-day trial basis! 


Research references: A study to determine the effectiveness of the David L. Burge technique for development 
of Perfect Pitch, M. E. Nering (1991), The University of Calgary; An experimental investigation of the 
effectiveness of training on absolute pitch in adult musicians, M. A. Rush (1989), The Ohio State University 


School purchase orders welcome. 


The PERFECT PITCH® SUPERCOURSE is for all 
musicians/all instruments, beginning and advanced. 
No music reading skills required. Course includes 
5 audio cassettes + easy handbook. Free 90-minute bonus 


tape on Relative Pitch also included with this special offer. 


For fastest service: 
Call our 24-hour Order Line NOW 


and charge your Visa or MasterCard: 


(515) 472-3100 


FAX: (515) 472-2700 


l Hear for yourself: 


Burge’s Perfect Pitch® SuperCourse 
is 100% guaranteed to work for YOU— 
or your Course price refunded! 


LJ YES! Show me how to experience Perfect 
Pitch! Enclosed is my check or money order for 
only $99 plus $6 shipping. Send me David L. 
Burge’s complete Perfect Pitch® SuperCourse 
with the full 40-day money back guarantee. 

I'll start with the handbook and first two 
cassettes. I must notice a dramatic improvement 
in my sense of pitch within 40 days or I will 
return the Course for a full prompt refund, 
no questions asked. 

If I decide to keep the Course and continue 
my ear-training, I may open the remaining 
three tapes (included) for advanced instructions. 

FREE BONUS TAPE: Also send me Burge’s 
90-minute companion tape on Relative Pitch 
as a FREE BONUS (a $14.95 value). This tape 
is mine to keep, even if I decide to return my 
Perfect Pitch® SuperCourse for a full refund. 


I need more info. Send me a free Perfect Pitch Report 
with research which has been done on Burge’s method. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. For 1-week rush 
delivery from our studio add $2 (total $8 shipping) and 
write “RUSH!” on your envelope. Foreign orders (except 
Canada) send $3 shipping for complete FREE infor- 
mation, or $18 shipping for complete Course (airmail). 
U.S. funds only. Iowa residents add 4% tax. 

Make check or money order payable to: American 
Educational Music. Canadians may remit bank or postal 
money order in U.S. funds. 

=< 

VISA MasterCard 

Le 


Please charge my 


CARD # 


EXP. DATE 
i Mail to: 
American Educational 
Music Publications, Inc. 
Music Resources Building, Dept. F30 
1106 E. Burlington, Fairfield, lowa 52556 


SIGNATURE 


See Marcus Roberts’ comments on the music of James P. Johnson in this issue. This excerpt from 


Johnson’s interpretation of a standard blues may be found in the collection 


_ masterpieces “Carolina 


“Harlem Stride Piano Solos,” transcribed by Riccardo Scivales (Ekay Music). 


BACKWATER BLUES 


AS PERFORMED By JAMES P. JOHNSON 
TRANSCRIBED BY RICCARDO SCIVALES 


The Music Of 
James P. Johnson 


pOollad UsBpoW 


EF. bck kceita craic, covoncert at. Lincoin Center 
Orchestra’s Leslie Stifelson, “It’s a S h e ds new li ght on ama jor 


dream come true.” For pianist 
Marcus Roberts, it means puttin Ns = . 
ics. The two are jointly working 
toward the biggest production of 
Lincoln Center’s first jazz season — 
“James P. Johnson: 50 Years Later.” 
As the principals prepare for this 
February 21st concert, our knowl- 
edge of James P. Johnson is experi- 
encing a welcome growth spurt. Up 
till now his piano-and-orchestra 
works have been much less known 
than his popular compositions such 
as the “Charleston” and “If I Could 
Be With You (One Hour Tonight),” 
and much less influential 
than the stride piano 


Slow blues J = 76 


By BECCA PULLIAM 


Shout,” “Snowy Morning 
Blues,” and more. Few 
performances of the large 
works have been mount- 
ed since the 40s. Scores 
and parts were missing, 
privately held, or forgot- 
ten. Stifelson and other 
researchers contacted the 
composer's heirs and fol- 
lowed dozens of leads to 
reconstruct Harlem Sym- 
phony, the piano concerto 
Jassamine, and St. Louis 
Blues, dating from 1932 to 
1942. The earliest work on 
the program, Yamekraw 
(score provided by Dick 
Hyman), comes from 
1928. 

Marcus Roberts faces 
some options for filling 
out the Lincoln Center 
concert (one event ina 
weekend of Johnson pro- 
grams there). “I have two 
CD’s and a couple of 
tapes of James P. himself. 

continued on page 45 
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This turn-of-the-century mystical Russian composer has become a favorite among our readers. 
Here is another of his early short pieces. 


PRELUDE usmomsontn | NESSUN DORMA 


By popular request, here is a piano arrangement of Pavarotti’s greatest hit. 


from Turandot 


GIACOMO PUCCINI 
(1858-1924) 
ARRANGED By BERGERAC 


Romantic Era 
DAT 1JUVILOY 


a 2 a a Se mS amas cS 


*Smaller hands may arpeggiate these wide chords. 
** Ad lib. bars may be played faster or slower than written. 
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SONATA IN C MINOR 


This important Spanish composer and organist was a student of Domenico Scarlatti. His music bridges the Baroque 
and Classical periods, and contains the unmistakable flavor of his homeland 
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(1845-1924) 


GABRIEL-URBAIN FAURE 


French composer Fauré’s classical lyricism and gentle use of color are evident in this short and atmospheric piece 
Op.46 No.2 
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An Agitating Rest 


By ANATOLE ZEMLINSKY 


W.... you are a beginner or have been playing 


for many years, there is something about seeing a series 
of rests in a piece of music that creates instant anxiety. 
Rests seem to make it easy for us to forget where the 
beat is, or to start playing notes with wrong rhythmic 
values. The music may be perking along just fine, when 
suddenly ... 

“Bretonne Lullaby,” on page 25, offers just such an 


' opportunity. This 6/8 piece (six beats per measure with 


each eighth note receiving one beat) falls easily into a 
pattern of two groups of three within each measure. 


There is something about 

seeing a series of rests in a 

piece of music that creates 
instant anxiety. 


The metrical pattern calls for an emphasis on beats 1 
and 4. 


(7 ce sa mes eS pes ee 


Now, imagine that pattern consisted of nothing but 
eighth rests. Could you still create those metrical 
accents in your mind? 


That’s exactly what you are asked to do in the piece! 
You might want to practice getting your inner metrical 
clock in gear by trying different combinations of tones 


and rests. Once you have achieved a certain amount of 
flexibility in “playing around” within the meter, you 
will be less likely to stumble when faced with odd 
rhythmic patterns in the piece. 


continued on next page 
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Spanish Thirds 


By ROBERT DUMM 


Te best workouts of all feel more like play than 
work. They are something you can do right away, 
singing the words as you play, freely and for the fun of 
it, without worrying too much about the right notes. 
Think of “Chopsticks,” the piece you can’t pass a 
piano without trying! Well, “Spanish Thirds” may not 


become the hit that “Chopsticks” is, but I think you will 


like it enough to play on every other piano you run_ 
across. 

Get ready: by poising your two hands lightly over the 
starting thirds. Get set: (tips touching keys) with four 
upbeats registered by four small up-motions in your 


continued on next page 
foe 


lustration By Art Glazer 
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Rest continued 


Cine fe {aor ; See cf Seamer | 


To avoid becoming confused by the notation, which 
alternates quarter notes and eighth notes, count eighths. 
Accent beats 1 and 4. 


Tenderly 
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Thirds continued 


wrist.. Then Go: dropping into those thirds with fingers 
4 and 2 of both hands. Use those same finger-pairs for 
every succeeding third, as if your hands were playing 
not a piano but a marimba, and those hollow, bloopy, 
wet sounds were bubbling right out of the rubbery keys. 
If you can keep very loose, you may want to try 


When groups of eighth rests appear, don’t panic. Just 
count them as if they are eighth notes. 


STP TA a 
123456 


If you can find a friend or a teacher to play the 
accompaniment, so much the better. If not, just relax, 
smile, and count away. Who’s afraid of those big bad 
rests? 


“Thirds” in other major keys, beginning with G Major 
and F Major. Stay with fingers 4 and 2, the center pair 
of each hand. Centering your hand-weight and raising 
your wrists in a slight slant above the top of your hands 
will keep your hands hanging like limp “paws”—oops, 
I mean “felted marimba sticks!” 
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This piece appears in the collection “First Moments at the Piano” (Theodore Presser). For a lesson on its tricky 


rhythms, see the article on page 23. 


BRETONNE LULLABY 


HELEN THOMSON THOMAS 
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Here is a lovely folk hymn taken from the collection “More Great Hymns For Small Hands” (Presser). 


MORNING HAS BROKEN 


ARRANGED By KATHERINE K. BEARD 


ask 


© 1991 Theodore Presser Co. Used By Permission. All Rights Reserved. 


For lovers of symphonic music, here is an arrangement of the final theme from Vivaldi’s popular orchestral work. 


from The Four Seasons 


AUTUMN 


ANTONIO VIVALDI 
(1678-1741) 


We've had so many requests for piano arrangements of operatic themes, we had our frequent contributor, Bergerac, 
arrange this hit by Puccini. 


from Gianni Schicchi 


O MIO BABBINO CARO 


GIACOMO PUCCINI 
(1858-1924) 
ARRANGED By BERGERAC 


ad lib. (slow) recitativo 


Bruce MacCombie, a member of the Keyboard Classics Artist Advisory Board, is Dean and Provost of The Juilliard 
School in New York. “One/ Another” is from a recently composed set of pieces entitled A ROSE SUITE, which is dedi- 
cated to Susan W. Rose, a pianist and member of the Juilliard Board of Trustees. 


ONE / ANOTHER 


BRUCE MACCOMBIE 


Pensoso 


© Copyright 1991 by Helicon Music Corporation 
Sole Agent: European American Music Distributors Corporation 
Used By Permission. All Rights Reserved. 29 
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poco rit. 


from Symphony In D 


ENGLISH HORN THEME 


a tempo 
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1890) 
ARRANGED BY RONALD HERDER 


CESAR FRANCK 
(1822 
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Allegretto (but not too fast) 


Fite) 


a tempo 
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rall. poco a poco 
rall. poco a poco 
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[Release R.H., sustain 
tones with pedal] 


*The harp imitation is optional. Alternative: Play the chords lightly, and slightly detached. 


This lovely piece by the eminent French composer Milhaud appears in “The Household Muse” (Presser). 


: from The Household Muse 

@ SWEETNESS OF THE EVENINGS 

S DARIUS MILHAUD 
(1892-1974) 
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MYSTERY PIECE 


answers will be drawn from a hat. Send your answer by February 1 to: Keyboard Classics Mystery Contest, 223 
Katonah Avenue, Katonah, NY 10536. Winners will be announced in next issue’s Letters section! 


If you can guess the composer of this piece, you may win a FREE 1-year subscription to Keyboard Classics. Five correct 
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D. WEST 
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con eleganza 


a British equivalent of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
ALBUM BLATT 


Our musical detective, Dr. Bonny H. Miller, has come up with another piece that was written for a 
Allegretto 


magazine of long ago. This one was composed for the June 1, 1886 issue of The Young Ladies’ Journal, 


DAT D1JUDIUOY 


-1920) 


CHARLES T. GRIFFES 
(1884 


from Three Tone-Pictures, Op.5 


THE VALE OF DREAMS 


See the Master Class on this piece by pianist Joseph Smith in this issue! 
Sognando 
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Griffes continued 


chord progressions swim in a sea of pedal, is sonorous 
and climactic. It is also quite difficult to memorize. A 
careful search through this dense forest of accidentals, 
however, does disclose a few points of orientation. 


BR chromatic scale 


diminished chords 


Starting with the F-sharp of the pedal-point, the lowest 
voice of the left-hand chords is a descending chromatic 
scale. All the right-hand chords in this passage are aug- 
mented, with one exception—the G-major chord on the 
last eighth-note of bar 33. Three of these right-hand 
chords include an extra note on the bottom—a minor 
seventh. All three of these chords occur on off-beats and 
the second of them (following the second beat of bar 34) 
is identical to the first except for being an octave lower. 


The piece has a mystert- 
ously floating quality. 
Even the climactic pas- 
sages seem weightless. 


Beginning at the same time as the one major chord in 
the right hand—the last eighth-note of bar 33—the left 
has three chromatically descending diminished chords. 
Happily, the first of these, combined with the right-hand 
chord, forms a G dominant-seventh chord—a clear 
point of reference. 

There are different kinds of memory. Some players 
find that the memory of the sound automatically guides 
their fingers to the right notes, others can “read” off a 
mental image of the pages, and, of course, everyone uses 
physical memory. Analysis, however, can render any 
and all of these methods more secure. Unfortunately, 
“theory” appears to many students to be unrelated to 
their experience of making music. The better the music 
is grasped analytically, the more secure we feel, and the 
freer to abandon ourselves to sound and emotion. 

Bar 35: Whereas the entire kaleidoscopic series of 
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eaching Your Ear 
Three-Against-Four _ 


The following example is the combined rhythm of - 


three-against-four (where four is the predominant 
rhythm). At this point, simply tap it out until it is 
memorized—it is not necessary to understand its rela- 
tionship to three-against-four. 
Once this is securely internalized, the next step is to 
divide the identical rhythm between the hands thus: 


rma ome 
mo gq _ $j 1 _j_, 
MS: 


Again, it is not yet necessary to see the connection to 
three-against-four, but only to practice the example 
until it comes naturally. Notice that the left hand 
comes with the right on the first beat, after the second 
beat, and before the fourth beat. Reciting the formula 
“with, after, (three), before” in time may help you to 
memorize the rhythm: 


en “nae 


with, af-ter, three, be - fore 


It may already be apparent that the right hand is 
tapping four equal beats to the bar, but observe also 
that the left hand is likewise striking at regular inter- 
vals, three to a bar. This, then, is the notorious three- 
against-four. Now you can apply it to the following 
example (from a Haydn sonata). : 


The following example is the opening of one of 
Brahms’s 51 Excercises (1b). 


Here, the triplet on the first beat for both hands estab- 
lishes three rather than four as the predominating 
rhythm. In such cases (which seldom appear ), first 
practice this combined rhythm: 


By ee i 


Now divide it between the hands like this: 


A Ae Soe 


Reciting these words in time provides a memory aid. 


eines eels Ms 


long short, ev - en, short long 


ringing treble chords in bars 33-34 can be taken in a sin- 
gle pedal, the lower and softer chords of bars 35-36 
require some clearing of the pedal, as prescribed by 
Griffes. The repetitions of the bass octave serve mainly 
to sustain the F-sharp pedal-point through these chang- 
ing pedals, and should be subdued—a dull throb. 
However, the change from the unsettling F-sharp to the 
F-natural (bar 37) is an important moment, beginning a 
long resolution of tension. I like to draw attention to 
this change by playing the final F-sharp a little louder 
than the ones before, and voicing towards the upper 
note of the octave. This allows me to make the diminu- 
endo from F-sharp to F-natural very pronounced, sug- 
gesting that the octave slides down the half-step. 

Bar 37: The configuration of the left-hand arpeg- 
gio—the outer notes black and inner ones white—makes 
it difficult to get the hand into a position low enough to 


Iam quite sure 
that Griffes is asking 
us to emphasize 
the double-stemmed 
quarter notes, so 
that they can be 
well heard singing 
over the murmur of 
the sixteenths. 


facilitate a smooth pianissimo. This problem is further 
compounded by a factor so obvious it is easily over- 
looked: the range. The higher on the keyboard the left 
hand plays, the more our body tends to get in the way, 
forcing the wrist into an inhibiting angle. This is easy to 
alleviate. Much has been written about “rotating” the 
hand. Here, and in similar passages, we can help our- 
selves by rotating our seat to the right buttock, thus mov- 
ing our trunk out of the way. 

Bar 39: The bass F-natural octave is to be played still 
softer than the one in the previous measure, However, 
an obstacle jeopardizes the preparation needed to play 
the bass softly—the enormous leap from the note before 
must be negotiated in the time of a sixteenth-note. 
Taking the final A in bar 38 with the right hand allows 
the left time to ease into the ppp F-natural octave. The 
right must play the note with a minimum of motion to 
fit the faint rustling of the pattern. 


ca = 
oie. 3 - le 
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Bar 39: By denying ourselves the una corda at bar 37 
(pp) and saving it for bar 39 (ppp), we can distinctly con- 
trast color as well as volume. Once the una corda is 
engaged, though, it becomes especially necessary to 
favor the top (melody) notes of the right-hand chords. 
Making a crescendo to the long F-natural in bar 40 
enables this note to continue singing throughout the two 
indicated (and needed) changes of the sustaining pedal. 

Bar 44: This passage recalls the piece’s opening. 
However, where on the first page the sighing tenor figure 
(beginning in bar 4) emerged clearly from the syncopated 
accompaniment, here it is incorporated into an arpeggiat- 
ed pattern. Although the placement on the page of poco 
marcato makes its application slightly ambiguous, I am 
quite sure that Griffes is asking us to emphasize the dou- 
ble-stemmed quarter notes, so that they can be well heard 
singing over the murmur of the sixteenths. 

Bar 54: Earlier, in bar 51, the melody is marked p, the 
left hand pp. Presumably, it is the melody which has 
dwindled to pp in bar 54, since the left hand was already 
at that level. (I suspect this pp was mistakenly placed 
between the staves either by Griffes or the typographer, 
simply because the 8va sign and the phrase mark made 
the upper staff crowded. The manuscript has not sur- 
vived.) In any case, the irresolute harmony at bar 54 
deserves a new pastel color. Therefore, it is strategically 
wise to allow room for the long diminuendo by playing 
the right hand slightly louder at the diminuendo sign. 
(We can often help ourselves by looking for opportuni- 
ties to decrease sound at the beginning of a crescendo, 
or to increase sound at the beginning of a diminuendo.) 
Furthermore, where the chords in the previous phrase 
merely double the harmony of the repeating bass figure, 
the F-flat major harmony which begins at the diminuen- 
do sign in bar 52 is utterly opposed to it. This clashing 
F-flat major harmony must be firmly sounded for the 
ear to interpret it. 

Bar 57: The rest on the first beat of this bar constitutes 
the piece’s only silence. To help define this dramatic 
moment, hold your lifted hands utterly still. The languid, 
sliding descent of the final four bars is enhanced by the 
technique of overlapping the pedal—changing it after 
rather than with each new chord. This masks each attack, 
giving the impression that the chords melt into one 
another. Granted, this pedalling is not notated—the prac- 
tice of pedalling is complicated and subtle, whereas the 
notation of pedalling is simple and crude. Because ped- 
alling is so dependent on a myriad of variables, its nota- 
tion should remain inexact—the refinements can only be 
determined by the ear of the performer. Hl 


See Griffes’ “The ‘Vale of Dreams” in the Music sec- 
tion! 
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Practicing: The Best Excuses 


I don’t feel like it. Anything that 
requires uninterrupted conscious- 
hess seems like work. When we are 
actually practicing consciousness, 
like meditation or music, it feels 
like good work that does itself. But 
when we are inactive there is an 
anxiety around it. Inertia is our 
defense. “My legs are too heavy. ” 
“My brain is too thick.” “I’m com- 
fortable where I am.” We feel our 
resistance as though it were a natu- 
ral state. At the self who says, “Go 
ahead and do it—it feels good,” we 
look sideways. 

My advice: Whether or not you 
actually practice, spend some time 
hanging out with your resistance— 
especially if it is strong. Peer deeply 
at the face beneath the face, as 
though you were reading the mind 
of an ape at the zoo. Then at least 
you will recognize “I don’t feel like 
it” as a cover for deeper feelings. 
Opening that window might be 
considered your music practice for 
the day. 


I'm not inspired. Musicians are 
not angels. Most of our work is 
down here on earth 
with earthly objects: 
strings, skins, reeds, 
fingers, lips and legs. 
We huff and pluck. Our 
faces get red and our 
muscles get tired. Forget inspira- 
tion. Music is sweat-hog work. 
Sometimes inspiration does come, 
with clear round eyes, as though 
she had never been away; if we 
have been toiling we are ready to 
receive her. Pound and blow the 
physical world until it rings and 
warbles. Be the master of that. Then 
when the muse does arrive she will 
appreciate your preparations and 
linger over tea, perhaps well into 
the evening. 


But everybody’s listening. It’s a 
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By W.A. MATHIEU 


creepy feeling when you think the 
neighbors upstairs are listening to 
every note you are playing. And 
the people passing by in the street. 
And your partner. Your skull is full 
of their observations. “That was a 
dumb move.” “Not so loud.” “Slow 
down.” “Why don’t you give up 
and go on to something else?” 
“Your heart's not in it.” “It was bet- 
ter yesterday.” 

You answer this stream with 


“But everybody's listening. ” 


your own. “I hope they appreciate 
how sensitive my soft notes are. 
Good chord. They should send 
over dessert for the thrill. You’ve 
got to admit this is better than it 
was three months ago. These are 
sixty-fourth notes.” More darkly: “I 
know they are tired of this. They 
should move if they don’t like it. 
Oops, that mistake. Sorry. Oops, 
sorry again. Oh well, I’ll practice 
another part. I know you hate this. 
Would D minor be better? Maybe I 
should play something I know. I’m 
such a beginner.” 


Or, most perniciously, with the 
image of your teacher floating in 
your retina, “I made this up myself. 
Watch this: perfect control. Is it too 
slow? Don’ be angry. Go away. 
Please don’t go away. How was 
that? I did what you told me. C 
minus? Could you raise it to a B for 
my mom? Listen to this scale. Oops, 
sorry again...” 

So everybody’s listening except 
you. They are listening to your 
music and you are lis- 
tening to them. If you 
are practicing within 
your rightful territory, 
their listening is likely to 
be in your imagination. 
The chatter you hear is really your 
own chatter. 

When you practice, practice for 
you. When you daydream about 
what others hear, you miss the 
essence of your labor. Build a pro- 
tected zone of concentration 
around yourself, with the sound of 
your music as the wall. Listen more 
keenly and forgivingly to your 
work, and leave others to do their 
own work. Be an audience of one. 
This results in higher standards 
and is best for everyone in the long 
run. 


Illustration By Art Glazer 


J ohnson continued 


Everything is great music I really 
should know,” he says. Besides 
“Carolina Shout,” he’ll probably 
choose “Keep Off the Grass,” 
“Backwater Blues” (an excerpt of 
which is in this issue!), and a cou- 
ple more. 

It’s too bad that Johnson is not 
more widely played. Born in 1894 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey, he 
learned southern coastal Negro 
dance music from sitting at the top 
of the stairs and watching the 
dance parties his mother hosted. 
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“I played rags very accurately 
and brilliantly, running chromatic 
octaves and glissandos up and 
down with both hands. I did dou- 
ble glissandos in sixths, and double 
tremolos. ... I would put these 
tricks in on the breaks and I could 
think of a trick a minute. Playing a 
heavy stomp, I'd soften it right 
down — then I’d make an abrupt 
change like I heard Beethoven do in 
a sonata. Once I used Liszt’s 
Rigoletto Concert Paraphrase as an 
introduction to a stomp. Another 
time, I’d use pianissimo effects in 
the groove and let the dancers’ feet 
be heard scraping on the floor.” A 
patriotic creation climaxed with 
Johnson playing Dixie in one hand 
and the Star Spangled Banner in the 
other. (Remember, this was World 
War I.) 


For Sheet Music Subscribers Only! 


ing the piano rolls. Marcus Roberts 
uses the same technique to learn 
Johnson today — working from a 
tape one phrase at a time. Roberts 
believes “the determining factor is 
the left hand. It determines how 
fast you can play. Then you balance 
the two hands.” He practices hands 
alone, very slowly, gets the 
rhythms perfect, relates the rhythm 
to the chord progression, and 
wants to groove. “The stride pianist 
has to groove. You're a band. The 
pulse has to be like a rock, very sta- 
ble. ... You have to have that dance 
quality because people danced to 
that music.” 

Johnson himself had ambitions 
apart from solo piano. He pursued 
songwriting and composing for the 
stage. “Charleston,” for example, 
was in the 1923 production “Run- 
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nin’ Wild.” In the 20s, Smith wrote, 
his friend Jimmy “got on an arrang- 
ing and conducting kick. It was his 
hope that he could become a sym- 
phonic conductor. ... By the time 
the 30s rolled around, he was all 
wrapped up in orchestral writing 
for concert groups.” It is this music 
that the Concordia Chamber 
Orchestra will perform with 
Marcus Roberts. And more begs to 
be restored — for instance, the col- 
laboration with Langston Hughes 
in 1940 entitled The Organizer. It 
was produced in association with 

be International Ladies Garment 
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Practicing: The Best Excuses 


By W.A. MATHIEU 


I don’t feel like it. Anything that 
requires uninterrupted conscious- 
ness seems like work 
actually practicing « 
like meditation or 
like good work that 
when we are inacti 
anxiety around it. 
defense. “My legs a 
“My brain is too thi 
fortable where I ar 
resistance as though 
ral state. At the self 
ahead and do it—it 
look sideways. 

My advice: Whei 
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I'm not inspired. Musicians are 
not angels. Most of our work is 
down here on earth 
with earthly objects: 
strings, skins, reeds, 
fingers, lips and legs. 
We huff and pluck. Our 
faces get red and our 
muscles get tired. Forget inspira- 
tion. Music is sweat-hog work. 
Sometimes inspiration does come, 
with clear round eyes, as though 
she had never been away; if we 
have been toiling we are ready to 
receive her. Pound and blow the 
physical world until it rings and 
warbles. Be the master of that. Then 
when the muse does arrive she will 
appreciate your preparations and 
linger over tea, perhaps well into 
the evening. 


But everybody’s listening. It’s a 
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ter yesteraay. 
You answer this stream with 


“But everybody's listening. ” 


your own. “I hope they appreciate 
how sensitive my soft notes are. 
Good chord. They should send 
over dessert for the thrill. You’ve 
got to admit this is better than it 
was three months ago. These are 
sixty-fourth notes.” More darkly: “I 
know they are tired of this. They 
should move if they don’t like it. 
Oops, that mistake. Sorry. Oops, 
sorry again. Oh well, I’ll practice 
another part. I know you hate this. 
Would D minor be better? Maybe I 
should play something I know. I’m 
such a beginner.” 
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you. They are listening to your 
music and you are lis- 
tening to them. If you 
are practicing within 
your rightful territory, 
their listening is likely to 
be in your imagination. 
The chatter you hear is really your 
own chatter. 

When you practice, practice for 
you. When you daydream about 
what others hear, you miss the 
essence of your labor. Build a*pro- 
tected zone of concentration 
around yourself, with the sound of 
your music as the wall. Listen more 
keenly and forgivingly to your 
work, and leave others to do their 
own work. Be an audience of one. 
This results in higher standards 
and is best for everyone in the long 
run. 
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Johnson continued 


Everything is great music I really 
should know,” he says. Besides 
“Carolina Shout,” he’ll probably 
choose “Keep Off the Grass,” 
“Backwater Blues” (an excerpt of 
which is in this issue!), and a cou- 
ple more. 

It’s too bad that Johnson is not 
more widely played. Born in 1894 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey, he 
learned southern coastal Negro 
dance music from sitting at the top 
of the stairs and watching the 
dance parties his mother hosted. 
He developed a solo piano style on 
the job in speakeasies, “pleasure 
palaces,” and tiny dance halls. He 
added European technique, harmo- 
ny, and repertoire over several 
years of lessons from an Italian 
teacher. Johnson asserted his own 
creativity to become the father of 
Harlem stride piano. 

Stride is the jazz-age develop- 
ment of sedate, turn-of-the-century 
ragtime. Specifically, the term 
describes the swinging left hand 
motion across several octaves from 
the bass “oom” to the mid-register 
“pah” (chord voiced around mid- 
dle C). A creative stride pianist 
varies the “ooms” and “pahs” rest- 
lessly. 

Johnson practiced stride in total 
darkness or with a bed sheet over 
the keys for accuracy and clarity. 
He was an extremely powerful and 
indefatigable player. He improved 
boundlessly. Here’s his own 
account of his method: 

“I played rags very accurately 
and brilliantly, running chromatic 
octaves and glissandos up and 
down with both hands. I did dou- 
ble glissandos in sixths, and double 
tremolos. ... | would put these 
tricks in on the breaks and I could 
think of a trick a minute. Playing a 
heavy stomp, I’d soften it right 
down — then I’d make an abrupt 
change like I heard Beethoven do in 
a sonata. Once I used Liszt’s 
Rigoletto Concert Paraphrase as an 
introduction to a stomp. Another 
time, I’d use pianissimo effects in 
the groove and let the dancers’ feet 
be heard scraping on the floor.” A 
patriotic creation climaxed with 
Johnson playing Dixie in one hand 
and the Star Spangled Banner in the 
other. (Remember, this was World 
War L.) 


Marcus Roberts ; 


Eubie Blake first heard James P. 
in 1914, when the younger pianist 
reproduced Blake’s fingerbuster 
“Troublesome Ivories” after a sin- 
gle hearing. “Greatest piano player 
I ever heard,” pronounced Blake. “I 
make mistakes but not him.” 

Not long thereafter, a young Fats 
Waller moved in with Johnson and 
his wife to take lessons with the 
“Dean of American Piano” (as 
Johnson eventually signed his cor- 
respondence). James P., Willie “The 
Lion” Smith, and “our shadow” 
Fats Waller (as the Lion called Fats) 
became a piano triumvirate that 
rocked Harlem rent parties and 
later, all of Manhattan. “If you went 
to bed in those fast days back in the 
twenties, you were sure to miss 
something,” wrote Smith in his 
wonderfully lively autobiography, 
Music On My Mind. 

Waller and Duke Ellington were 
two who learned Johnson’s solos 
note for note by stopping and start- 
ing the piano rolls. Marcus Roberts 
uses the same technique to learn 
Johnson today — working from a 
tape one phrase at a time. Roberts 
believes “the determining factor is 
the left hand. It determines how 
fast you can play. Then you balance 
the two hands.” He practices hands 
alone, very slowly, gets the 
rhythms perfect, relates the rhythm 
to the chord progression, and 
wants to groove. “The stride pianist 
has to groove. You're a band. The 
pulse has to be like a rock, very sta- 
ble. ... You have to have that dance 
quality because people danced to 
that music.” 

Johnson himself had ambitions 
apart from solo piano. He pursued 
songwriting and composing for the 
stage. “Charleston,” for example, 
was in the 1923 production “Run- 


nin’ Wild.” In the 20s, Smith wrote, 
his friend Jimmy “got on an arrang- 
ing and conducting kick. It was his 
hope that he could become a sym- 
phonic conductor. ... By the time 
the 30s rolled around, he was all 
wrapped up in orchestral writing 
for concert groups.” It is this music 
that the Concordia Chamber 
Orchestra will perform with 
Marcus Roberts. And more begs to 
be restored — for instance, the col- 
laboration with Langston Hughes 
in 1940 entitled The Organizer. It 
was produced in association with 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 

The tandem effort by the 
Concordia Chamber Orchestra and 
Marcus Roberts won’t be any sym- 
posium, promises the pianist. But 
Stifelson points out that the concert 
poses a question. James P. Johnson 
was trying to join jazz and the sym- 
phony orchestra. “The same effort 
was being made by George 
Gershwin,” she says. “Bartok 
turned to folk music. Why should 
this be seen as any different?” 


Becca Pulliam is the editor of The 
Piano Stylist. 
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Wrist-Dip Slurs Se 


By ROBERT DUMM 


.).. my adult students come well-prepared, their 
new pieces memorized. I believe them when they tell me 
they’ve played through them many times at home with- 
out a hitch. But that seldom happens at the lesson. It is 
the first time they are playing for someone else. They 
stiffen up, go all thumbs, flub notes, stall rhythms, or 
break down altogether. This doesn’t bother me: it’s a nat- 
ural stage in learning. But it bothers them: “I did it so 
well at home!” Of course they did. 

What is happening here? “Adult” or no, we all carry a 
voice from somewhere in the past that nags: “What’s 
wrong, can’t you ever get it right?” When it speaks, our 
traitor mind—here and now—is likely to agree: “You're 
right: I can’t get it right.” Part of their minds have bought 
that old indictment. I could never—even if I wanted 
to—scold them so hard as they scold themselves. 

It helps to air that old ghost and expose it for the sham 
it is. “Of course I can play: I’m playing right now.” 
“Mistakes are a part of learning!” What is the process that 
replaces paranoia? Self-forgiving humor will ease the 
mental tension. Physical tension, rooted as it is in fear 
and will proves more stubborn: Grrr! “Here’s a tight 
place; I will overcome it!” Whereupon muscles in the face, 
neck, and shoulders knot, locking at the same time that 
area of floating chips, skin, and sinew we call the wrist. 

It’s the wrist that provides the “breathing” of good 
piano playing. For the pianist, it is what lungs are to a 
singer. Its action conveys to the keys our feeling for the 
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pulse and shape of the notes; it rhythmicizes and punctu- 
ates our sounds, grouping them, like speech, to make 
sense. 

If I sneak up on one of those adults during his or her 
trial-by-ordeal, and press down onto a wrist, I am sur- 
prised by the resistance I meet there. Below is a good 
remedy for tension that uses your wrists to free you as 
you play. Playing it through each day will give you the 
habit of grouping slurred notes (2, 3, or more of them) 
with a slight dip-and-rise motion at the wrist. Not only 
will that gesture ease tension as you play, it will improve 
your tone quality more with the keys than at them. You 
dip-and-rise with the key-action; you “play” it and let it 
immediately “play you back” (by rising). The piano 
seems more “user-friendly” and gives you back better 
sounds. You are turning more keys into touch-sensitive 
instruments for music. 

At first, exaggerate your wrist-dip-rise for each slur: 
forte for the first eighth, piano for the second. Work up- 
and-down one octave in two or three keys each day. 
“Coax” each slur a little, adding some hand pressure to 
the squeeze at your fingertip, as a sculptor works his 
hands into yielding clay. Shape each slur with this sort of 
active touch. Want each tone (even the p ones) to sound; 
never let them dim out. Think vital sounds, each deli- 
cious as those flutings you used to watch your grand- 
mother finger into the edge of her warm pie dough, 
round the rim of a hot pie pan. 
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cont. same for each scale step 
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Rachmaninoff continued 


certainly could not blame 
Rachmaninoff for being overly sen- 
sitive at such a critical point in his 
career; but time is past due for this 
work to have its chance to gain 
wide public acceptance. 

Although the Fourth Piano 
Concerto retains the hallmarks of 
Rachmaninoff’s inimitable style — 
the lush and warmly expressive 
harmonies, the glittering piano 
writing and the grand climactic 
sweep — it doesn’t attempt to 
make the enormous statement that 
the Second and Third Concerti do. 
It’s not as ruminative as the earlier 
concerti, and there is also a dis- 
cernible twist in harmonic lan- 
guage, a slightly exotic flavoring 
that comes from a reliance on the 
intervals of the augmented fourth 
and fifth. These unstable intervals 
also contribute to a heightening of 
the dramatic tension, thus easing 
the dimension of tension and 
release. It is a work of great beauty 
and originality, and grows on me 
more and more the better I know it. 

This version of the Fourth Piano 
Concerto therefore offers a striking 
and engaging facet of Rachman- 
inoff’s style that is little known, and 
I believe that the re-emergence of 
the 1927 version will go a long way 
toward establishing the rightful 
place of this work. 


William Black has recently recorded, 
in addition to the original version of 
Rachmaninoff’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo, the Piano Sonata by North 
Carolina Composer Laureate Hunter 
Johnson (released by Albany Records). 
In addition to his active performing 
and recording career, William Black is 
a member of the artist faculty of the 
Cincinnati College-Conservatory of 
Music. 
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Letters continued 


Melini Award Winner 


Jennifer Hayghe, a piano student 
of Herbert Stessin at The Juilliard 
School Of Music, has been named 
the recipient of the Second Annual 
Melini Award. The grant of $7,500 
is awarded by Frederick Wilman & 
Sons, Ltd., a leading importer of 
fine wines and spirits, to students 
of outstanding talent enrolled at 
Juilliard. The award will enable 
Jennifer Hayghe to continue her 
studies at the school, which would 
not have otherwise been possible. 

The pianist was honored at a pri- 


THE CASSETTE RECORDER FOR LEARNING MUSIC 


the only recorder available with this unique combination of features 


CALL FOR 
CURRENT PRICE * 


GIVE US A CALL TODAY FOR SAME-DAY SERVICE 
| Name 


Figure out hot licks! spp; 
Slow 'em down to half speed Switch back & forth 


2-Speed Music Study Recorder 


from Workshop Records 


vate dinner at The Mark Hotel in 
New York on October 10th, during 
which she performed both solo and 
with violinist Robert Chen. Mr. 
Chen used Avery Fisher’s 1692 
Stradivarius. 


Keyboard Classics Scholarship 


Applications are being accepted 
for a scholarship at Duke 
University sponsored by Keyboard 
Classics for undergraduate studies 
in piano. Duke boasts a multi- 
faceted program including orches- 
tra, band, wind ensembles, the 
world-renowned Duke chorus, a 
jazz program and ensemble, and 
applied music studies. 

For information regarding an 
application for the scholarship, 
please write to: 

Chair, Scholarship Committee 

Duke University 

Department Of Music 

6695 College Station 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 


Two 


from full to half speed. 
At full speed, listen to 
the tune normally. At 
half speed listen to 
the tune slowly and 
exactly one octave 
lower, so you can pick 
out those “fast licks." 


PITCH 
CONTROL 


Lets you fine-tune the 
speed of any tape so 
that it will be in tune 
with your instrument. 


a» QUICK 
REVIEW 


Permits you to repeat 
a phrase with only a 
single touch of the 
rewind button. 


PLUS: 

BATTERY OR A.C. 
OPERATION 
BUILT-IN MICRO- 
PHONE AND 
SPEAKER 

RCA-TYPE LINE 
JACKS (IN AND OUT) 


Write for shipping info | 


outside continental U.S. l 
Street Address ee 
. ec 
| fie ee Se State Zip tense lS (.) Money Order | 
| Phone ( eee eee () VISA/MC | 
| Card # Exp. Date U.S. funds only =| 
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This handy guide lists some of the technical terms you'll find in this issue. 


a piacere — at the performer's dis- 
cretion. ; 

a tempo — (al tempo, Tempo Io, 
Tempo Primo) — back to the origi- 
nal tempo (found after a rit., rall., or 
accel.). 

agitato — agitated, excited. 
allegretto — a lively tempo, slight- 
ly slower than an allegro. 

allegro —a fast, lively tempo. 
andante — a moderately slow 
tempo. 

andantino — a little slower than 
andante. 

cantabile — songlike. 

comodo — not hurried. 

cresc., crescendo (literally “grow- 
ing”) — getting louder. 

dim., diminuendo — getting softer. 
dolce, dolcemente — sweetly. 

8 — also play the note an octave 
below (8 with a bracket means 8ba 
or 8va). 

8ba — play an octave lower. 

8va — play an octave higher. 
eleganza — elegance. 

espr., expressif, espressivo — 
expressive. 

f, forte (literally “strong”) — loud. 
inquietamente — in an agitated, 
restless manner. 


Rates: Personal ads offering or seeking 
music, pen pals, trades, one-time purchases, 
etc., are $1.00 per word, $10.00 minimum. 
Business ads placed by a business and 
advertising products or services are $2.50 
per word, $30.00 minimum. No ads may 
exceed a 50-word maximum, including ad- 
dress. 

Ads received after the deadline date will 
be held over and printed in the following 
issue. The deadline for the next issue is Jan. 
15, 1992. All ads must be accompanied by a 
check and should be addressed to KEY- 
BOARD CLASSICS, Classified Ads Dept., 
223 Katonah Ave., Katonah, NY 10536. 


BUSINESS ADS 


_ PIANO TUNING PAYS. Learn with ap- 


proved home study course. Free Brochure. 
Write: American Piano School, Dept. 7, 
17050 Telfer Dr., Morgan Hill, CA 95037. 
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legato — play smoothly. 

lent, lento — slow. 

1.v. — let vibrate or ring. 

m.d., r.h. — right hand. 

mf — moderately loud. 

mp — moderately soft. 

m.s., m.g., Lh. — left hand. 
marcato — marked, stressed. 
molto — very. 

moto — movement. 

Pp, piano — soft. 

ped., con pedale — with pedal. 
pensoso — pensive. 

pit, plus — more. 

poco, poco a poco — little, little by 
little. 

rall., rallentando — slowing down. 
recitativo — rhythmic and tempo 
freedom. 

rit., ritard, ritardando — slowing 
down. 

sf, sff, sfz, £z — accent. 

sempre — always. 

simile — same. 

sognando — dreaming. 

sost., sostenuto — sustained. 

tr — trill. 

tranquillo — calm, tranquil. 

una corda — an instruction to hold 
down the pedal on the left-hand 
side (soft pedal). 


MUSIC REPORT CARDS, Discounts for 
Quantities, M&M Productions, Box 2066, 
Lloydminster, Alta., Canada 29V 1R5. 


YOUR ORIGINAL SONGS PRINTED pro- 
fessionally from manuscript or cassette. 
Send for free brochure on fees and copy- 
righting. Willaco Music Printing, P.O. Box 
2933, Chula Vista, CA 91912-2988. 


PERSONAL ADS 


SELLING CLASSICAL Two-piano music, 
old sheet music. Stonequist, Russell Rd., 
Greenfield Center, NY 12833. 518-893-2474. 


FOR SALE: Hamburg B 7’ Steinway Black 
Ebony, 6 years old, like new. $33,000.00. 
Privately owned, tuned regularly. Retail 
value $50,000. 516-537-1975. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT 
AND CIRCULATION 


(Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 


1. Date of filing — 9-30-91. 


2. Title of Publication — Keyboard Classics 
Magazine Publication No. — 07443218. 


3. Frequency of issue — Bi-monthly. 
4. Location of known office of publication — 352 
Evelyn St., Paramus, NJ 07652. 


5. Location of the General Business Offices of 
the Publisher — 223 Katonah Ave., Katonah, 
NY 10536. 


6. Names and addresses of Publisher and 
Editor: 

Publisher — Edward J. Shanaphy, 223 
Katonah Ave., Katonah, NY 10536. 

Editor — Stuart Isacoff, 223 Katonah Ave., 
Katonah, NY 10536. 


7. Owner — Keyboard Classics, Inc., 352 
Evelyn Street, PO Box 932, Paramus, NJ 
07653-0932; Pres. Edward J. Shanaphy, 223 
Katonah Ave., Katonah, NY 10536. 


8. Known bondholders, mortgagors, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or 
other securities — None. 


9. For completion by non-profit organizations 
authorized to mail at special rates (Section 132, 
122, Postal Manual) — r/a. 


10. Extent and nature of circulation: 


Average no. Actual no. 
copies each copies of 
issue during _ single issue 
preceding nearest to 
12 months. _ filing date. 
A. Copies printed 
(Net Press RUumn).........ss 22,173 21,722 
B. Paid circulation: 
1. Sales through dealers 
and carriers, street vendors 


and Counter Sal@S. ........csssesseees 395 340 

2. Mail subscriptions............. 20,984 20,550 
C. Total paid 

CirCUIAHiON ........sssesescsseccsnnseen 21,379 20,890 
D. Free distribution by mail, 

carrier or other means— 

samples, complimentary, 

and other free Copies ........... 46 46 
E. Total distribution 

(Sum of C and D)........sssc 21,425 20,936 


F. Copies not distributed 
1. Office use, leftover, 
unaccounted, spoiled 


After PFIMHING........ssscccsssseesecceessees 733 774 

2. Returns from news agents.....15 12 
G. Total (Sum of E and F— 

should equal net press 

TUN SHOWN in A)... 22,173 21,722 


| certify that the statements made by me 
above are correct and complete. 
Edward J. Shanaphy, Publisher 


DIGEST SONG BOOK 


THIE EASY WAY 


_ TOPLAY 
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OFM 


Here Are Just Some Of 
The 100 Hits You Get 

THE WAY WE WERE e | DON’T 
KNOW WHY (I JUST DO) ¢ AS 
TIME GOES BY e MY BLUE 
HEAVEN ¢ WINTER WON- 
DERLAND e MISTY ¢ TOO 
YOUNG e DANNY BOY « BYE 
BYE BLACKBIRD e LOVER, 
COME BACK TO ME e 
‘S WONDERFUL ¢ WHAT’S 
NEW? e APRIL SHOWERS e 
YOU MADE ME LOVE YOU e 
ALL OF ME e TENDERLY e I’M 
GONNA SIT RIGHT DOWN 
AND WRITE MYSELF A LETTER 
e | LEFT MY HEART IN SAN 
FRANCISCO e¢ STAR DUST e 
TENNESSEE WALTZ e | CAN’T 
STOP LOVING YOU e SEPTEM- 
BER IN THE RAIN: e¢ ALEXAN- 
DER’S RAGTIME BAND e I’VE 
GOT A CRUSH ON YOU e 
FOOLS RUSH IN e LOVE LET- 
TERS IN THE SAND e SATIN 
DOLL ¢ TEA FOR TWO e 
THREE COINS IN THE FOUN- 
TAIN ¢ DREAM ¢ YOU GO TO 
MY HEAD e RUDOLPH THE 
RED-NOSED REINDEER e SIDE 
BY SIDE « SOMEONE TO 
WATCH OVER ME e THE VERY 
THOUGHT OF YOU e¢ HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY TO YOU e¢ DAYS 
OF WINE AND ROSES e 
AMAZING GRACE e HELLO 
DOLLY ¢ EMBRACEABLE YOU 
e DON’T FENCE ME IN e 
SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
and 58 more just as beautiful! 
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Even If You 


You Start To Play In Just Minutes! 
How many times have you 
wished you could sit down at your 
piano or electronic keyboard and 
make music right away ... without a 
lot of lessons and practice? With the 
new Reader’s Digest Easy Way Song- 
book, if you know the tune, you 
can play it. Misty. Stardust. As Time 
Goes By. All of your favorites! 
You'll sound almost like a pro 
with The Easy Way Songbook. No 
more stretches, no more reaching. 
No more complicated clusters of 
notes. The chords are named, the 
melody notes are numbered and 
color-coded — and they are right 
there under your fingers. If you don’t 
know an eighth note from a whole 
note, just follow the notes and play 
from the names and numbers. 


A Fabulous Song Collection 

You'll get words and music to 100 
best-loved songs in all-new, easy 
arrangements ... a lie-flat spiral bind- 
ing and wipe-clean hard covers ... 
stories behind the songs ... big, bold 
notes and type ... peel-off keyboard 
numbers for melody notes and letter 
names for bass-clef notes. It’s 224 
pages of musical fun and excitement, 
in a huge, 101/2" X 14” jumbo-size, 
easy-to-read format. 

And the songs are the best part. 
You get 100 unforgettable hits in- 
cluding great show tunes, like Night 
And Day, Send In The Clowns, Hello 
Dolly, September Song, The Man | 
Love ... golden hits like Autumn 


A Songbook 
r Beginners! 


* 100 All-Time Great Songs You Can Play... 


Presents... 3 


Don’t Read Music! 


* Jam-Packed With Fun — Simple To Use! 
* If You Know The Tune, 
You Can Play That Tune! 
* All The Words! All The Music! 


Leaves, | Left My Heart In San Fran- 
cisco, In The Mood ... music from 
the movies, happy songs from the 
‘20s, songs of inspiration, folk songs 
and even songs for special occasions, 
like Happy Birthday, Auld Lang Syne 
and The Anniversary Song. 

If you took lessons long ago or 
are just starting out, if you are having 
trouble seeing normal-sized sheet 
music — or if you are one of the mil- 
lions who just brought home an 
electronic keyboard — The Easy 
Way To Play 100 Unforgettable Hits 
will be a godsend. 


Your Guarantee 

If you are not thrilled and delight- 
ed with this wonderful songbook, 
just return it within 30 days for a 
full refund. No questions asked! You 
have absolutely nothing to lose, so 
order your copy today! 


* * How To Order * * 


To order, write down your name and address 
(including zip code), and the number of copies 
of The Reader’s Digest Easy Way To Play 
100 Unforgettable Hits you want. For each | 
volume ordered enclose check or money order 
for $30.00 plus $3.50 postage & handling 
payable to Songbooks Unlimited (NJ residents 
please add sales tax). Or, CHARGE IT to your 
MasterCard or Visa. Include your account num- 
ber and expiration date. Mail to: Songbooks 
Unlimited, Dept. 097634, PO Box 11061, Des 
Moines, |A 50336-1061. Be sure to ask for 
Catalog #931550. We will ship promptly with 
full 30-day money-back guarantee. 


For Fastest Service On Credit Card Orders 
Call Toll Free 1-800-641-9797 

24 Hours A Day, 7 Days A Week! 
Be Sure To Ask For Catalog #931550 


Mozart's Greatest Hits ... The Buckley Way! 


7_ are 
WF LEG PUG 


Vitaada a 


William F. Buckley’s first 
volume of music using his 
new learning system has 
been received with such 
high praise we simply had 
to produce another! This is 
the revolutionary music 
notation system that takes 
the guess-work out of read- 
ing music in different key 
signatures ... it guarantees 
your fingers will never get 
tripped up even when you 
are playing a passage for 
the very first time ... and 
makes Mozart’s wonderful 
melodies a joy to play with 
complete ease! 

Mr. Buckley’s first speed 
learning volume, the Select- 
ed Works of J.S.Bach has 
become a runaway best sell 
er! Now he has applied the 
same system to make play- 
ing the remarkable works 
of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart EASY! You'll learn 
this music in half the time, 
and with a freedom from dif. 
ficulty that makes playing 
the piano almost effortless. 

This volume contains all 


MAKING 
MOZART 


EASY 


The New System Makes Reading 
& Playing Easier Than Ever! 


The Most Beautiful Music 


the best-loved pieces by the 
immortal composer ... you'll 
recognize each one as soon 
as you begin to play! All of 
your favorites, including 
Three Minuets, The Rondo 
In D Major, The Sonata In C 
Major, The Rondo In F 
Major, The Fantasy In D 
Minor, The March In C 
Major, The Sonata In A 
Major (with the famous 
“Turkish March”), The 
“Twinkle, Twinkle Little 
Star” Variations, The Rondo 
In A Minor and The Sonata 
In A Minor. 


At Your Fingertips! 


For Any Level! 


Mozart has never been 
more accessible. And you'll 
never have more fun play- 
ing the music of the greatest 
composer who ever lived! 

Your Guarantee 

We are sure you will want 
to keep this fine collection 
on your music shelf for 
years to come. But if you 
are not completely delight- 
ed, for any reason at all, sim- 
ply return it within 30 days 
for a full refund. No ques- 
tions asked! You have abso- 
lutely nothing to lose, so 
order your copy today! 


To order, write down your name and address (including zip code), and 
the number of copies of William F. Buckley’s Selected Works of W.A. 
Mozart you want. For each volume ordered enclose check or money 
order for $12.98 plus $2.50 postage and handling payable to Songbooks 
Unlimited (NJ residents please add sales tax). Or CHARGE IT to your 
MasterCard or Visa. Include your account number and expiration date. 
Mail to: SONGBOOKS UNLIMITED, Dept.097626, PO. Box 11061, Des 
Moines, IA 50336-1061. Be sure to ask for catalog #931758. We will ship 
promptly with full 30-day money-back guarantee. 


For Fastest Service Call On Credit Card Orders 
Call Toll Free 1-800-641-9797 
24 Hours A Day, 7 Days A Week! 
Be Sure To Ask For Catalog #931758 


